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WITHIN THE WEEK 


What is Russia up to? It is 
a complex matter. For what one 
nation views as aggression, an- 
other may consider simple _ se- 
curity. The indisputable facts: 
(1) Russian troops remain in 
Iran in violation of treaty agree- 
ment; (2) Russia is exerting sun- 
dry pressures upon Iran gov’t to 
secure oil concessions in north- 
ern Iran. (At last meeting of 
UN security council, Russia was 
authorized to negotiate directly 
with Iran on this subject.) It 
seems probable that Russia’s 
last-minute request for a post- 
ponement of UN council meet- 
ing (scheduled to open in N Y 
Monday, Mar 25) was for the 
purpose of confronting that body 
with a fait accompli. 

Our case and our course would 
be clearer had we not in the late 
war period yielded to Russia in 
the Baltic, in Poland, in the Bal- 
kans, and in China, and had we 
not indicated a willingness to 
compromise even further in the 
interests of future Russian ex- 
pansion. 

Fundamentally, the problemis 
not that Russia seeks Iranian oil 
for industrial expansion, but that 
she elects to obtain it thru inde- 
pendent action. Position of the 
other powers is that the only 
real security is collective secur- 
ity. They want details of oil con- 
cession worked out in. orderly 
manner thru United Nations. 
STALIN can’t see it that way; is 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


still suspicious of other world 
powers, particularly Anglo-Am- 
erican unity. 

This is the test. Developments 
of next 30 days should _ reveal 
much. If Russia elects to follow 
an independent course, relying 
upon threat of arms and_ the 
shifting of pawns to gain her 
point, then we must fold away 
our hopes of collective security 
thru UN, at least with Russia as 
a participating member of the or- 
ganization. 

Will this Russian course doom 
us to war? Probably not — now. 
But it will leave fallow’ great 
fields which should be cultivated 
actively in the interests of a bet- 
ter world order. And it is the 
usual nature of untended fields to 
cast up a rank and @Obitter 
growth. 

Granting an obdurate Russia, 
perhaps the best course that 
might be hoped from a coming 
UN meet, would be a resolution 
on the part of all signatory na- 
tions to break diplomatic rela- 
tions with the offender. It will 
be recalled that once before, in 
our time, the Russians were dip- 
lomatically isolated, and found 
the position commercially intol- 
erable. Now, such a firm stand 
would almost certainly force Rus- 
sia to adjust her course. Whether 
this action will be taken remains 
to be seen. 

Keep your eye on UN. It holds 
the key to our future. 


As of today, it looks as tho 
there will be a coal strike 
sometime next mo. Both fac- 
tions apparently had sincere 
desire to avoid this catas- 
trophe. Operators met with 
Bow.Les, of OPA last wk, try- 
ing to get some assurance of 
price rise. With such assur- 
ance they were willing to 
boost wages. They got no 
satisfaction — no advance 
promise to absorb any part 
of wage hike . . . As matters 
Stand now, coal operators are 
already in a tough spot. In- 
dustry leaders, meeting in 
Cleveland last wk, were re- 
minded that coal is already 
losing out to oil and gas, as 
differential between these 
fuels and coal grows less. Ac- 
tually, coal men should be 
cutting prices to meet keen 
competition. Instead, they are 
now faced with the prospect 
of increasing cost of coal to 
the consumer, and to indus- 
trial users, since there is pret- 
ty gen’l agreement that mine 
operators 
cannot ab- 
sorb any 
part of a 
wage in- 
crease. 
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“I am convinced that there is 
no reason for war between any of 
the powers.” — James F Byrnes, 
U S Sec’y of State. 1-Q 

“If we look out at the world, we 
must acknowledge that it is no bed 
of roses.”—Trycve Liz, United Na- 
tions Sec’y Gen’'l. 2-Q 

“It is about as sensible to move 
the kitchen stove into the attic be- 
cause the war is over, as it is to 
start putting engines in the rear 
of cars for the same reason.” — 
Hartey J Eari, Gen’l Motors v-p 
in charge of design. 3-Q 

“Some of our taverns should be 
called caverns — they’re darker 
than Mammoth Cave!” — CLayToN 
M WALLACE, an Anti-Saloon League 
sup’t, complaining that eerie depths 
foster illicit romance and dastard- 
ly deeds. 4-Q 

“But I don’t see any way I can 
get to Nuernberg if executions do 
take place there. Besides, Ger- 
mans are such peculiar people.” — 
Mrs VIOLET VAN Der E st, wealthy 


Britisher, foe of capital punish- 
ment. 5-Q 

“The kamikaze (divine wind) 
which destroyed a hostile Mongo- 
lian fleet was just a _ seasonal 
typhoon.” — TaKEsHI ‘Toyopa, 


Japanese Education Minister, tell- 
ing children that Japan’s divine 
origin was fiction only. 6-Q 

“A good bridge player must be 
able to take it on the shin.”—ELy 
CULBERTSON. 71-Q 

“To families with a baby I give a 
mo’s rent free; twins win 2 mo’s; 
triplets a free lot."—N J GREBSTEIN, 
Russian-born, American - naturaliz- 
ed Miami real estate man, outlin- 
ing inducements which he offers 
to his tenants. 8-Q 

“While we are now obliged to 
keep a six shooter in one hand, we 
extend the olive branch of peace 
with the other.” — Rep JosEePpH W 
Martin, Jr. 9-Q 


“If it were, it probably would 
have been called ‘Churchill Ups- 
‘n-Downs’!” — Winston CHURCH- 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





ILL, asked by reporter if Churchill 
Downs was named after him. 
(Quoted in Parade) 10-Q 


“ ” 


“Our aim is to make our cuspi- 
dors the most sanitary in town — 
your aim will help.” — Sign in a 
Michigan tavern. 11-Q 

“All the victor takes over is a 
heap of rubble, a pile of corpses 
and a horde of hungry people 
whose means of existence he has 
destroyed.”—-GrorGeE BERNARD SHAW, 
opining A-bomb is already out- 
moded because it’s made war un- 
profitable. 12-Q 

“We women do talk too much, 
but even then we don’t tell half 
we know.” — Lady Astor, 13-Q 


“We cannot live on an _ equal 
basis with the able-bodied with- 
out it."—Group of 350 amputees 
at Army’s Walter Reed Hospital, 
in petition to Pres Truman pro- 
posing that Gov’t provide an auto- 
mobile to every vet seriously ham- 
pered in walking due to war in- 
juries. 14-Q 

“The Bible is our title and deed 
to Palestine . . . The Arabs once 
inhabited Spain but that did not 
entitle them to the country.” — 
Davip Ben Gurion, Chairman of 
Jewish agency in Palestine, to An- 


glo-American Palestine Enquiry 
Committee. 15-Q 
“His role was like igniting a 


room already filled with gas.” — 
Dr Icurro Koyose, preparing de- 
fense of ex-premier Tojo, war 
criminal. 16-Q 

“The officials of the OPA have 
shown little interest in the prob- 
lems of production, and appear to 








be guided only by the now shatter- 
ed policy of holding the line.” — 
House Food Investigating Commit- 
tee report, recommending all dairy 
products price control be taken 
from OPA, given to Dep’t of Agri- 
culture. (The committee has pro- 
posed butter ceiling price increase 
of 6 to 12 cents a lb as means of 
increasing production.) 17-Q 

“War with (U S) is unthinkable 
at this moment, but we should 
make sure that we are building up 
a strong defense while retaining 
that friendship.” — Gen’l THomas 
BLaMEY, former comdr in_ chief, 
Australian military forces, de- 
claring that Australians should 
not imagine that their friendly 
relationship with the U S could 
not deteriorate into war. 18-Q 


“We are not going to give up the 
atomic bomb to anybody, anywhere, 
anyhow, until some _internat’l 
agency is created that will guaran- 
tee security. When that will be, I 
don’t know.” — Sen Tom CONNAL- 
ty, Texas, chairman, Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee. 19-Q 

“Mr Wallace can fly an airplane 
very well, but he doesn’t know how 
to drive a tractor.”—Statement of 
Mexican ambassador to U S, who 
recently bought a farm tractor 
from HENRY WALLACE, subsequently 
discovered that the Sec’y himself 
didn’t know how to operate the 
thing. 20-Q 

“I love all heavenly Americans, 
but I do not believe Almighty God 
will permit their inordinate am- 
bitions for world domination.” — 
Toyourko Kacawa, Japanese Chris- 
tian leader, accepting appointment 
to House of Peers. 21-Q 


“I know of one case.”—Admiral 
CHESTER W Nimivz, chief of Naval 
Operations, when asked whether 
any naval officer who had been 
court-martialed ever subsequently 
attained flag rank. Query was in 
connection with court-martial of 
Cap’t CHaRLEs B McVay, III, skip- 
per of sunken cruiser Indianapolis. 
(Admiral Nimitz was court-mar- 
tialed while an ensign, reprimanded 
for running destroyer aground in 
08 in the Philippines.) 22-Q 
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“In my opinion, a little infla- 
tion won’t hurt the country .. . If 
we don’t have some inflation we’ll 
never be able to pay the nat’l debt 
out of the nat’l income.” — Sen 
ELMER THOmas, of Okla. 23-Q 


“ ” 


“Now if a guy wants to get his 
girl he'll . have to make the 
most of his face.” — Perc WEsT- 
MORE, Hollywood makeup. expert, 
pointing to trend toward makeup 
for men, “Forty new cosmetics 
for men have appeared on the mkt 
in the past few mo’s, and more 
are coming.” 24-Q 

“On them it looks good — but 
not for my wife.’ — N Y hair 
stylist, waving thumbs down on 
short bob hairdos exhibited at 
style show by girls from Broad- 
way’s “Billion Dollar Baby.” (On 
this highly controversial subject — 
“to bob or not to bob” — another 
stylist observes: “It won’t be as 
much fun for a woman to do her 
hair if it is short. She can’t find 
as many styles to suit her and 
once it is cut, it is off for a long 
time.”’) 25-Q 

“How much did your friend get 
in the hold-up? That’s taxable in- 
come, you know.” — Internal Rev- 
enue Collector, Newark, N J, quiz- 
ing friend of jailed taxpayer re- 
questing refund for non-earning 


period of confinement. (Friend 
said he’d go to jail to find out 
. . didn’t ret’n.) 26-Q 


“ ” 


“Within the volume of a small 
watermelon (can be) stored the 
energy of more than 20 thousand 
tons of TNT.”"—Dr E U Connon, 
dir, Nat'l Bureau of Standards, 
warning that atomic saboteur’s ex- 
plosive material could be in form 
of “cigar lighters, keys, a watch, 


or shoe nails.” 27-Q 

“I am love’s’ undertaker.” — 
LovELLA Parsons, Hollywood col- 
umnist. 28-Q 


“ ” 


“We can expect. full production 
by September.” — Eric JOHNSON, 
pres, U S Chamber of Commerce, 
opining worst period ih labor 
is past. 29-Q 

“I am amazed at the shortages 
in this country. I always thought 
things were very plentiful here. 
We had plenty of food back home, 
but we were rationed severely on 
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clothing.” — Patricia Ivey HAAcKE, 
Australian war bride. 30-Q 
“The explosion of an atomic 


near the surface, on the surface 
or under the surface .. will 
cause only local disturbances such 
as we might expect from an ordin- 
ary charge of great magnitude. It 
is impossible that such an explo- 
sion can cause progressive disin- 
tegration of the sea water which 
would perpetuate itself and re- 
sult in the atomic explosion of the 
globe."—Dr Epwarp TELLER, Univ 
of Chicago, Dr H A BETHE, Cor- 
nell univ, consultants for schedul- 
ed A-bomb test, former mbrs of 
bomb development project. 31-Q 


“ ” 


“The emphasis in too many pic- 
tures that come out of Hollywood 
seems to be upon flash personali- 
ties and young love. Our organiza- 
tion would like to remind you that 
older people love, too.” — Mrs B 
H BRAINERD, pres, San Francisco 
Senior Club, composed of 551 ma- 
trons over-forty, in letter to ma- 
jor Hollywood studios. 32-Q 

“I’m awfully proud of my hus- 
band because of his manliness and 
for standing up for his beliefs.”— 
Mrs Emmy GoOkeERING, referring to 
husband’s testimony at Nuernberg 
war crimes trial. (GOERING, at 
times showing disgust when de- 
fense att’y’s charged him guilty 
of initiating certain programs, al- 
so displayed martyr-like qualities: 
“T alone had the task of forming 
the fuehrer’s gov’t.’’) 33-Q 

“Let ‘em eat alfalfa.” — Frank 
W Bower, food research chemist, 
Sierra Madre, Cal, recommending 
alfalfa diet for Europe’s hungry. 
(Mr Bower revealed that he and 
his family have been eating alfal- 


fa for 30 yrs ... mixing % al- 
falfa flour to 2/3 wheat .. . plant 
has 7 vitamins, wheat, 2... richer 
in proteins than new “dark” 
flour.) 34-Q 


“ ” 


“All Americans are gentlemen. 
All Russians are not gentlemen.” 
—Japanese trainmaster, Man- 
churia, quoted by columnist Wm- 
LIAM McGAFFIN. 35-Q 

“It would be a bad thing for 
foreign affairs if the foreign poli- 
cy of a nation turned not on its 
foreign policy itself but on a 
speech that some individual might 
make.”—ErNEsT BEVIN, British For- 


eign Sec’y, rejecting all responsi- 
bility for WINSTON CHURCHILL’s 
Fulton (Mo) speech. 36-Q 
“Indications from retailers’ re- 
ports are that men in uniform re- 
turning to civilian life no longer 
look upon tie clasps and _ collar 
pins as optional jewelry, but rath- 
er as necessities to complete civil- 
ian wardrobes. — J CaRLTON Bac- 
NALL, exec pres of Swank, Inc, 
men’s jewelry mfr, reporting more 
men’s jewelry sold today than at 
any time in nation’s history. 37-Q 
“There just isn’t enough to go 
around. If I have to make a 
choice I will make it for our 
friends.” — Sir Ben Smriru, Brit- 
ish Food Minister. 38-Q 
“Uncle Sam as he now exists 
looks too rustic and has a touch 
of vaudeville about him. We do not 
feel that he looks forceful enough 
in this atomic age.’ — Mrs Eb- 
WARD H MCcDONNELL, pres, East 
Glendale (Cal) war wives club, re- 
commending that Uncle Sam get 
himself a shave and a new face 
. conform to spirit of country 
and times. (Proposed: “Edward R 
Stettinius’ fine, impressive head of 
hair. Booth Tarkington’s intelli- 
gent forehead, Joe E Brown's 
kindly, understanding eyes. Con- 
nie Mack’s genial, humorous nose. 
Gen’l1 Dwight D_ Eisenhower's 
strong smile. Bernard Baruch’s de- 
termined, go-getter chin.’’) 39-Q 
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the 


Uncle Sam, 
Sranrorp, Christian Science Moni- 
tor Magazine, 3-9-'46. 


“Joiner,” NEAL 


Americans, reputedly the world’s 
most prolific “joiners,” are only 
following a habit of Gov't that is 
as startling as it is unrecognized 
. , . At last count the U S belong- 
ed to 77 internat’l organizations. It 
was also actively participating in 
the work of a doz more or less 
temporary commissions, institutions 
and committees related to winding 
up the tangled affairs of this war. 
Besides these, it is committed un- 
reservedly to promoting and sup- 
porting between 25 and 30 Uni- 
ted Nations organs that have... 
mushroomed into being ... 

It can be said literally .that the 
day never dawns that representa- 
tives of the U S are not meeting 
somewhere from London to Rio, 
from Berne to El Paso, from Ha- 
vana to Tokyo, discussing some 
internat’l matter with delegates 
of other nations. The subject may 
be whaling or geophysics, repara- 
tion or sanitation, wheat or nar- 
cotics—any of 100-odd subjects on 
which the U S and other nations 
have banded together to pool their 
abilities and wisdom. 

The U S, it is apparent, is ready 
and willing to discuss any time, 
anywhere, with anybody, almost 
any subject believed to have in- 
ternat’l importance... 

One pressing but not insurmount- 
able problem that faces the U S 
and other nations in this post-war 
era is how to bring these prewar 
internat’ organizations into har- 
mony with the UNO .. . Commit- 
ted to the supremacy and authori- 
ty of UNO, the U S leans toward 
getting all internat’ activities un- 
der UNO’s roof. But it does not 
consider the problem as immedi- 
ately pressing. For if UNO is a suc- 
cess, time is bound to draw these 
extraneous activities to it. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENT—1 

Never tell a young person that 
something cannot be done. God 
may have been waiting for cen- 
turies for somebody ignorant 
enough of the impossible to do that 
thing —Dr J A Hotmes, Wisdom in 
Small Doses. (Univ Publishing Co) 


AGE—Youth—2 

Yrs should be regarded as an 
asset, Come to think about it, 
God must be very old. But has 
anyone ever suggested that the yrs 
must have robbed Him of His abil- 
ity to hold the stars in their 
courses, and that it is about time 
He was retiring and making way 
for someone younger?—Mary Mc- 
Leop, “How ‘Young’ Are You?” 
Good Business, 3-’46. 


CHANGE—3 

An anatomy professor, when one 
of his students complained that 
the class text was at least 10 yrs 
old, replied amiably: “Young man, 
there have been very few new 
bones added to the human body in 
the last 10 yrs.” —ELLEN D Srrvuus, 
“Women Have Changed,” N Y 
Times Magazine, 3-10-'46. 


CHARACTER—4 

Two bro’s were convicted of 
Stealing sheep, branded on the 
forehead with the letters S T, for 
“sheep thief.” 

One brother, unable to bear the 
stigma, tried to bury himself in a 
foreign land. But men asked him 
about the strange letters. He wan- 
dered restlessly, and at _ length, 
full of bitterness, died and was 
buried in a forgotten grave. 

The other brother said, “I can’t 
run away from the fact that I 
stole sheep. I will stay here and 
win back the respect of my neigh- 
bors and myself.” As yrs passed he 
built a reputation for integrity. 
One day a stranger saw the old 
man with the letters branded on 
his forehead. He asked a native 
what they signified. “It happened 
a great while ago,” said the vil- 
lager. “I’ve forgotten the particu- 
lars; but I think the letters are 


an abbreviation of Saint.” — Ma- 
cartn-y’s Illustrations. (Abingdon- 
Cokesbury) 


CHRISTIANITY—Comparison—5 
It is true that there are 585 
million Christians in the world, 
against 300 million Moslems. But 
of these 585 millions, not more 
than 70% attend to their religious 


obligations with any regularity, 
whereas 95% would be nearer the 
ratio of Moslems who practice Is- 
lam as laid down by Mohammed 
1313 yrs ago. — R V C BOopDLey, 
The Messenger—Story of Moham- 
med. (Doubleday) 


CO-OPERATION—6 

Said the bullet, “I do the work.” 
Said the powder, “You would be 
useless without me.” Said the cap 
to the powder, “You would be use- 
less without me.” Said the trigger 
to the cap, “You would be useless 
without me.” Said the gun to the 
trigger, “You would be useless with- 
out me.” Said the man who held 
the gun, “Hush! I need you all.”— 
Nuggets. 


DISCIPLINE—7 
Yrs ago a famous. children’s 
specialist said to me: “When it 


comes to a serious illness, the child 
who has been taught to obey 
stands 4 times the chance for re- 
covery that the spoiled and undis- 
ciplined child does.”—Herald and 
Presbyter. 


DISTRUST—8 

Two Ala farmers were wrangling 
in front of the village post office. 
A traveling salesman asked the 
cause. “Oh,” explained the post- 
master, “they swapped mules here 
awhile back, and now each is ac- 
cusing the other of skinning him.” 

“Well,” suggested the salesman, 
“why don’t they trade back?” 

“Why,” said the postmaster, 
“they’re afeared they'll git skinned 
again!”—Judy’s. 


EASTER—Significance—9 

If Easter means anything to 
modern man it means that eternal 
truth is eternal. You may nail it 
to the tree, wrap it up in grave 
clothes, and seal it in a tomb: but 
“truth crushed to earth, shall rise 
again.” Truth does not perish; it 
cannot be destroyed. It may be 
distorted; it has been silenced 
temporarily; it has been compelled 
to carry its cross to Calvary’s brow 
or to drink the cup of poisoned 
hemlock in a Grecian jail, but 
with an inevitable certainty after 
every Black Friday dawns truth’s 
Easter Morn.—Donatp H_ Tippett, 
“They Thought That God Was 
Dead,” Pastor, 3-’46. 


EGOTISM—10 

When a friend criticised a thes- 
pian for saying in court that he 
was the greatest actor on earth, 
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the ham replied: “Ordinarily I 
wouldn’t have said it but, you see, 
I was under oath.”—Gorpon Gam- 
mack, Des Moines Register. 





They DO say... 

This is open season for pot 
shots at the magazine-makers. 
In The New Republic, EL1zaseTH 
SCHLESINGER takes the women’s 
press to task for concentrating 
on fashions, food and fun, neg- 
lect:ng woman’s responsibility 
as a citizen. And Rocer But- 
TERFIELD, in Saturday Review of 
Literature, holds forth, with 
sundry statistics, on the canni- 
balistic tendencies of the pock- 
et magazines, pointing out de- 
gree to which they feed upon 
each other, and upon larger 
contemporaries .. . We like that 
comment of a teller when a 
N Y loan co was held up and 
$850 subtracted from the till. 
“It’s the Ist time,” he said when 
the gag was removed, “that any- 
body ever got a buck out of 
this place without a co-maker.” 
. . , Issuing tickets for a dance, 
Univ of Oregon committee re- 
cently announced man escorting 
a redhead could get by for $1.16; 
for a blonde, the tariff was 
$1.27, and for a brunette, $1.34. 
On the back of the ticket was 
an ad for hair dye! 











GOD—and Man—11 
“There have been men _ before 
now,” (said the Teacher), “who 
got so. interested in proving the 
existence of God that they came 
to care nothing for God himself 
. There have been some who 
were so occupied in spreading 
Christianity that they never gave 
a thought to Christ. Man! Ye see 
it in smaller matters. Did ye nev- 
er know a lover of books that with 
all his first editions and signed 
copies had lost the power to read 
them? Or an organiser of charities 
that had lost all love for the poor? 
It is the subtlest of all the snares.” 
—C S Lewis, The Great Divorce. 
(Macmillan) 


GOVERNMENT—12 

You have two businesses. One 
you run yourself. You work at 
it steadily, It makes you money. 
The second business you hire other 
fellows to run. It costs you money. 
In fact every week it costs you all 
or more than you make in two of 
the six days you work. What should 
you do? Hire better men to run 





the expensive business? Put in 
more of your own time at it? Or 
let it go and just let the boys 
spend your earnings? — WHEELER 
MacMIULLen, Farm Jnl, 3-’46, 


HOLLYWOOD—13 

The mother of Loretta Young 
has an eye for business. When 
mbrs of the upper celluloid col- 
ony are divorced or fail to have 
picture contracts renewed, she 
steps in with a cash offer for their 
property. In this way, she has ac- 
quired a number of mansions. 

Her real estate broker is in 
touch with easterners who want 
to rent Hollywood houses for the 
winter. The broker shows a num- 
ber of houses — none Satisfactory. 
Then, waiting a few days, he tele- 
phones. He has just stumbled on 
a rare opportunity—the home of 
Loretta Young, The prospect 
comes running—sees the very bed 
in which Loretta has slept—and, 
trembling with awe, signs the 
lease at a global figure—Howarp 
VINCENT O’BRIEN, Chicago Daily 
N-ws. 


INCOME—Nat’l—14 

From 1921 to date, average earn- 
ings per hr of U S workers in- 
creased about 55%, per capita in- 
come approx 122%, and_ the 
nation’s buying power increased 
some 38%, according to Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co’s pres, Walter D Ful- 
ler.—Adv & Selling. 


IRONY—15 

“There is just one 
would like to ask.” 

“Of course, comrade.” 

“Who is the woman whose pic- 
ture is on the photomural?” 

“That is Popula Shopishnok, 
winner of the Soviet Union fer- 
tility medal. She was the mother 
of 29 children.” 

“Twenty-nine children!” I ex- 
claimed. “Where is she now?” 

“Siberia. She murdered her hus- 
band.”—-Max SHULMAN, The Ze- 
bra Derby. (Doubleday) 


PEACE—Planning for—16 

In war yrs we _ shuddered at 
black headlines; asked ourselves, 
“Why didn’t we do something to 
prevent all this? Why didn’t we 
write letters, make speeches, hold 
meetings, get down on our knees?” 
Time and again we thought, “If it 
were only to do over again... ” 
Now we have the chance we asked 
for. What are we going to do with 
it? — Matvina Linpsay, Washing- 
ton Post. 


question I 
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MEGAPHONE 





War’s end 
shortage of 
Never has there been a time when 
it was so difficult for a patient to 
get into a good hospital; and nev- 
er have hospitals been so hard- 


chronic 
facilities. 


aggravates 
hospital 


pressed to care for individuals 
crowding their institutions to ca- 
pacity. 

First, consider the  hospital’s 
help problem. Not infrequently, it 
is related to current housing fam- 
ine. Hospitals can’t find suitable 
quarters for needed nurses. Re- 
lease of nurses from military serv- 
ice isn’t proving much help. High 


“percentage will remain permanent- 


ly in gov’t service to -care for 
wounded vets. Those mustered out 
aren’t flocking to hospitals. Weary 
of regimentation, they turn to 
private practice, take needed va- 
cations, plan to get married. Pros- 
pect for fresh recruits is dim. With 
cadet training program ended, en- 
rollment in nursing schools is low. 

Ret’n of physicians from war to 
private practice is another compli- 
cation. Demands on a hospital de- 
pend partly on number of physi- 
cians using it. Some of these phy- 
sicians are finding it difficult to 
“break in.” If a doctor isn’} on staff 
of a hospital, it’s hard to get pa- 
tients into institution. 

Hospital capacity hasn’t kept 
pace with needs thru war period. 
Two conditions have increased ab- 
normally the demand for hospi- 
tal services: (1) full employment 
at high wages; (2) the rapid 
spread of prepayment health in- 
surance plans. 

The only adequate answer is the 
building of many new hospitals, 
and additions to present struc- 
tures. To this end, the U S Pub- 
lic Health service is now conduct- 
ing a nationwide survey, known 
as “the master health plan.” It 
will be minimum of 5 yrs before 
hospital service ret’ns to normal 
in relation to public demand. 
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AUTOMOBILE: Rubber rivet for 
plugging small breaks, nail holes, 
in auto tires promises new safety 
from blow-outs. Made in 3 sizes, 
it consists of circular rubber base, 
rubber stem with spiral steel nee- 
dle which will go thru openings of 
pinhole proportions. Claims to seal 
tires against water, slush seepage, 
major cause of fabric rot and 
blowouts. (Financial Post) 

CALCULATING DEVICES: Slide 
rule, marked off in scales of dol- 
lars and cents, percentages, etc, 
designed to simplify inventory and 
pricing operations. Quick conver- 
sions of unit, gross and dozens 
prices are possible. (Printers’ Ink) 

COMMUNICATION: Two engi- 
neers have invented and produced 
a radio receiver, called “Electronx,”’ 
which, besides providing radio en- 
tertainment, also carries voice over 
electric light wires from point to 
point without special inter-com- 
munication wires, By plugging it 
into nearest electric light socket, 
speech can be transmitted to an- 
other person who has similar in- 
strument in another room or of- 
fice or on another floor. No wires 
to install. (Electrical World) 


FABRICS: Scientists are working 


to perfect new cotton fabric which - 


is not woven. Carded fibers rolled 
from presses, plasticized together 
much as felt is, Cloth will cost 


less than any other fabric since 
world started weaving. Some of 
Ist results will be on mkt this 


yr. (McCall’s) 
“ ” 

SERVICE DEVICES: An electron- 
ic menu selector contains relays, 
a motor, and an electron tube. 
Customer presses buttons instead 
of giving order verbally. Instan- 
taneously, card is punched at 
stock-keeper’s office, at chef’s stove 
and at cashier’s cage. A recorder 
automatically indicates total num- 
ber of each selection ordered since 
given time so that stocks may be 
kept up. (Electronic Industries) 


PROFIT—17 

A young college graduate was en- 
tering the retail business, conduct- 
ed for 40 yrs by his father, 

“Dad,” he asked, “when are we 
going to take inventory and learn 
how much we have made?” 

“Son,” said the father, “measure 
that bolt of calico on the _ top 
shelf and figure what it’s worth. 
That’s what I started with. All 
the rest of this place is profit.” — 
Typo Graphic. 


PROGRESS—18 

True progress never commands 
the human race to start over again 
from scratch. Civilization is an ac- 
cumulation of living values, an or- 
ganic thing. Without change there 
can be no growth; but without 
tradition there_can be no civiliza- 


tion.—DorotHy THOmpson, “Want- 
ted: Leadership,” Ladies’ Home 
Jnl, 3-'46, 

PROTOCOL—19 


The wife of the jr senator from 
Iowa was scheduled to “pour” at 
a reception for the Trumans at 
the Congressional club. She ar- 
rived, looked up the flurried 
chairman of arrangements, asked 
for instructions. 

“Now, let’s see,” said the chair- 
man, “Mrs Olin Johnston, of S C 
is pouring at the same table. Which 
of your husbands is senior sena- 
tor?” 

“They came to congress at the 
same time,” said Mrs Bourke Hick- 
enlooper. 

“Goodness!” said the badly wor- 
ried hostess. Then she brightened 
visibly. “Which state,” she asked, 
“entered the union 1st?” 

Mrs Hickenlooper pointed out 
that S C had been one of the ori- 
ginal colonies; Iowa had been “in” 
for a scant century, 

“Ah,” said the chairman, “then 
Mrs Johnston pours coffee, you 
pour tea.” — Minneapolis Tribune. 


RACE—Discrimination—20 

One can call a Negro “a dirty, 
stinking, ignorant so-and-so” or 
“an objectionable person who is 
greatly inferior to the white man.” 
Although the contrast in expres- 
sions is noticeable, the low qual- 
ity of the thinking is the same. — 
Mark NEvItie, “Words Hurt,” Eng- 
lish Jnl, 3-46. 


RED TAPE—21 
English and American air force 
units planned a contest to see who 


could assemble a plane quickest. 
Three hrs after the start, an Amer- 
ican lad went over to see how the 
English were getting on. “Not too 
bad,” he was told. “Six more bolts 
and we'll be finished. How’re you 
doing?” 

“Pretty well,” said the Ameri- 
can. “Six more papers to be sign- 
ed, then all the red tape will be 
untangled and we'll be ready to 
begin!”—Hollywood Reporter. 


SERVICE—to Others—22 

A little girl had no money to 
spend for a present for her sister’s 
birthday, but wanted to mark the 
event with a remembrance. 

When the sister opened her 
presents, one pkg tied with a 
bright ribbon contained 3 colored 


slips of paper. The child had 
printed neatly the following 
“gifts”: 


Goop FOR 2 DIsH-WASHINGS 

Goop FoR 2 BED-MAKINGS 

Goop For 2 KITCHEN-FLOOR SCRUB- 
BINGS.—Magazine Digest. 


SPEECH—Speaking—23 

At London, 20-min speeches to 
the UNO are translated in five — 
after the manner of interpreter 
who listened to the half hr of 
Chinese testimony and explained, 
“He says ‘No.’”—Detroit News. 


STRATEGY—24 

“Why don’t you ask your moth- 
er for some bread and _ butter,” 
suggested Patrick’s little friend. 

“No,” said the more experienced 
Patrick, “if I ask for bread and 
butter, she'll say, ‘Wait awhile; 
you'll spoil your dinner.’ But if I 
ask for a nickel for candy, she'll 
say, ‘Candy is bad for you. Take 
some bread and butter!’” — Pag- 
eant. 


TALK—25 

Three stages in talk, some one 
has said, represents 3 levels of in- 
tellect. The 1st and lowest, about 
things; the 2nd step higher, about 
persons; and the 3rd and best, 
about ideas. We all have to talk at 
least part of the time, on all 3 
levels, but on which level do we 
live and talk most of our time; 
that determines the degree of our 
culture and intelligence. — Burris 
Jenkins, Religious Telescope. 


WOMEN—26 

Give a woman an inch and she 
gets the idea she is a ruler. — 
Chicago Tribune. 
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Can YOU Top These? 


A currently amusing radio feature is the Can You Top This? pro- 
gram, originated, owned and produced by the veteran vaudeville comed- 
ian, “Senator” Ep Forp. Listeners submit jokes which are recited by a dia- 
lect actor. The reaction of the audience to each joke is recorded on a de- 
vice known as the Laughmeter. Then Forp and his two associates, HaRRY 
HERSHFIELD and JOE LaurRIE, Jr, try to “top” that particular story with one 
of their own. Since, among them, they know practically every joke in 
existence, they are pretty generally successful. The trio recently packed 
some of their choicest specimens into a book titled quite appropriately, 
Can You Top This? (Didier, $2.50). Here area few selections. They may 
strike you as strictly from the South Forty, but each rec’d top score (1000 


points) on the Laughmeter. 


At 34th st, Mrs Printwhistle ad- 
dressed the bus driver. “Is_ this 
72nd st?” she asked. “No, ma’am,” 
he replied. At 42nd st, she asked 
again. And again at 59th. “Look, 
lady,” said the exasperated driver, 
“when we get to 72nd st, I'll tell 
you.” “I wish you would,” said 
Mrs Printwhistle, “It’s very im- 
portant.” 

So the bus driver dutifully sang 
out, “72nd st, lady!” 

“Oh, thank you,” she gushed 
graciously, then lifted her little 
Pomeranian to the window. “See, 
Gumdrop! That’s where Mama 
used to live!”—Sen Forp. 


“ ” 


The laziest man I ever heard of 
was called Uncle Lem. He was a 
hermit and lived on top of a moun- 
tain in a cave that had a door on 
it. One hot summer day, his neph- 
ew decided to visit him. He opened 
the door and there was Uncle Lem 
seated in a rocking chair smok- 
ing a pipe. Although his nephew 
greeted him warmly, Uncle Lem 
didn’t speak a word—too lazy to 
talk. After awhile the nephew left. 

That winter there was a terrific 
snowstorm. The dutiful nephew 
got to worrying about his old uncle 
and set off to check up on him. He 
found Uncle Lem still seated in 
the rocking chair—with snow up 
to his neck! 

“The last time you left me,” said 
the old man, “you forgot to shut 
the door!”—Jor Lavriz, Jr. 


“ ” 


It happened in Washington. Af- 
ter waiting in line at a hotel desk 
for hrs, the salesman was inform- 
ed by a clerk that he’d have to 
sleep with another fellow. “Okay,” 
he agreed. “Only one guy?” 

“Yes,” said the clerk. 

Another salesman with half a 
bun on, staggered up to the desk. 

“T’ve got a room,” said the clerk, 
“but there’s one gentleman already 
in it.” 


“Only one?” queried the inebria- 
ted fellow. 7 

“Yes,” assured the clerk — and 
gave him the room in which two 
men were already asleep. The stew 
went promptly to bed, but sud- 
denly looked down and saw — six 
feet! The fellow next to him woke 
up. 

“I see six feet,” said the drunk. 

“Don’t disturb anybody,” ad- 
vised the man he awakened. “Go 
to sleep. There’s only four feet — 
yours and mine.” 

Unconvinced, the drunk §stag- 
gered out of bed, went to the foot 
of it and started to count. “One, 
two, three, four,” he counted 
slowly. “I guess you’re right — 
four feet!” — Harry HERSHFIELD. 


“ ” 


Ditsey Baumwortle was a bar- 
ber once. He wasn’t more than a 
little shaver when a _ customer 
walked in and got into the bar- 
ber’s chair. “I want a shave and 
don’t you cut me!” warned the 
customer. 

“Don’t worry! If I cut you, I'll 
give you 10 cts,” promised Ditsey, 
“and would you believe it, the 
customer ahead of you went out 
of here 80 cts to the good!”—Sen 
Forp. 


“ ” 


Two fellows were discussing an- 
other. 

“How’s this fellow Bloomberg?” 
asked one. “Has he got money?” 

“Oh, yes,” assured the other. “He 
must be very, very wealthy.” 
“What makes you think so?” 
“Well, I'll tell you. He saves $500 
day that I know of.” 
“Bloomberg saves $500 a day?” 


“Yeah, yeah! . Every morn- 
ing, when he goes to work, he goes 
in the subway,” he explained. “You 
know in the subway, there is a 
$500 fine if you spit, so—he don’t 
spit!”—Joz Lauri, Jr. 
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The Living Book 
JOHN MILTON 


Had Mitten been a lesser poet, 
his prose would have had a better 
opportunity for survival. Students 
of English literature feel their duty 
done if they peruse “the Paradise 
pair.” More’s the pity! For there 
are bits in Areopagitica — MILTON’s 
plea for freedom of thought—that 
deserve to rank with enduring Eng- 
lish classics. 


Books . . . do contain a potency 
of life in them to be as active as 
that soul whose progeny they are; 
nay, they do preserve as in a vial 
the purest efficacy and extraction 
of that living intellect that bred 
them. I know they are as lively, 
and as vigorously productive, as 
fabulous dragons’ teeth; and be- 
ing sown up and down may chance 
to spring up armed men. And yet, 
on the other hand, unless wari- 
ness be used, as good almost kill 
@ man as kill a good book... 

Many a man lives a burden to 
the earth; but a good book is the 
precious life-blood of a miaster- 
spirit, embalmed and treasured up 
on purpose to a life beyond life. 
*Tis true, no age can restore a life, 
whereof, perhaps, there is no great 
loss; and revolutions of ages do 
not oft recover the loss of a re- 
jected truth, for the want of which 
whole nations fare the worse. We 
should be wary, therefore, what 
persecution we raise against the 
living labors of public men, how 
we spill that seasoned life of 
man, preserved and stored up in 
books; since we see a _ kind of 
homicide may be thus committed, 
sometimes a martyrdom; and if it 
extend to the whole impression, a 
kind of massacre, whereof the ex- 
ecution ends not in the slaying of 
an elemental life, but strikes at 
the ethereal and fifth essence, the 
breath of Reason itself; slays an 
immortality rather than a life. 
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We met a beribboned soldier on 
W 44th St when we stopped one 
day to see the excavation at the 
site of the old Stage Door Canteen. 
“It’s funny,” he said with a sigh. 

“I was here 3 yrs ago before leav- 
ing for overseas and I met a swell 
number, She said she’d be here 
waiting for me, unless they tore the 
bldg down—and look what’s hap- 
pened!”—P M. 


“ 


One time I’s hauling fence rails, 
and the oxen starts to turn gee 
when I wants them to go ahead. 
I calls for haw, but they keeps 
agwine gee. Then they starts to 
run, and the overseer hollers and 
asks me, “Where you gwine?” I 
hollers back, “I’s not gwine, I’s be- 
ing took.”— Negro narrator in Lay 
My Burden Down, by B A BOTKIN. 
(Univ of Chicago Press) 


“ ” 


A young couple of my acquain- 
tance struck up a friendship with 
an Australian lady. On the arrival 
of her fourth child, they sent her 
a playpen as a gift. The thank 
you note left them somewhat as- 
tonished: “Thank you so much for 
the pen. It is a perfect godsend. 
I sit in it every afternoon and read 
and the children can’t get near 
me.”—RosaMonp L&E, Baby Talk. 


OF THE WEEK 


“Some girls are afraid to leave 
home—for fear the wolf will knock 
at the door and they won’t be in.” 
Louisville Ccurier-Jnl. 


“ ” 


Many a man who is a 5-ton truck 
at the office is nothing but a trail- 
er at home.—Catalina Islander. 

POLITICAL Wark: one in which 
everyone shoots from the lip.—Ray- 
MOND MOLEY. 

PHILOSOPHY: a study which en- 
ables man to be unhappy more in- 
telligently. 








GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 





I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
Dick HAYMES 
At a theater in Boston an 
important - looking individual 
rushed up to the box-oftice. 
“I want 2 tickets for  to- 
night’s show,” he said. 
“Sorry,” responded the tick- 
et-seller, “we haven't a_ seat 
left — only 2 standing room.” 
“Only 2 standing room, eh?” 
the prospective purchaser med- 
itated, “Are they together?” 








A little girl had been anxiously 
awaiting a visit from her favorite 
aunt. When her mother showed 
her a telegram: “Missed _ train. 
Will start same time tomorrow,” 
little Emma was quite perturbed. 

“But, Mama,” she _ protested 
tearfully, “if Auntie starts the same 
time tomorrow, she’ll miss_ the 
train again!”—Volta Review. 


A tale basketball coaches them- 
selves like has to do with the ref- 
eree who found himself deciding 
between right and wrong at a game 
to settle the high school champion- 
ship of Rochester. The teams were 
evenly matched and the game see- 
sawed into overtime. The crowd 
grew frantic, the players and ref- 
eree more and more tense. The 
moment no coach will ever forget 
or let a referee forget came 1 min 
before the gong, with still no score. 
There was a mad scramble for pos- 
session after a fumble under the 
visitors’ basket. The ball slipped 
away from the players and began 
rolling toward the sideline. There 
was a dash for it and the referee 
suddenly began. sprinting, out- 
distanced the field, grabbed the 
ball, pivoted and sent a neat one 
thru the hoop. It took him a 
couple of seconds to realize what 
he had done and then while the 
crowd howled he walked § slowly 
over to the scorer and looking into 
space said, “Make that two for 
me.” A M ROSENTHAL, N Y Times 
Magazine, 


“I just heard that the students 
have .a nickname for Prof Smith, 
and I think that is very nice,” 
said Prof Jones. “It shows a real 
intimacy and comradeship. I 
sometimes wish they would give 
me a nickname.” 

“The students have a nickname 
for you,” said his son “It’s 
Sanka.” 

That night about midnight, af- 
ter thinking the matter over 
many times, the father got up, 
went down to the kitchen and 
hunted until he found a can of 
Sanka. Then he read on the la- 
bel: “More than 98% of the active 
portion of the bean has been re- 
moved.”—Journeyman Barber 





